Air Line Pilots Are Serving Their Country as Effectively and Valorously as the Men on 
5 The Firing Line, Giving Unstintingly of Their Energies and Experience— General George 
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WHO AND WHY? 


Months ago, Messrs. Warner of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Dycer 
of the Board’s Engineering Division, and Lankford of the Board’s 
Safety Bureau started vigorously to promote the idea of increasing the 
gross weight of currently used air line equipment. This is the same 
equipment that has been in use on the air lines for a very long time. 
It is the same equipment the gross weight and provisional gross weight 
limitations of which were established by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration’s Engineering Division, formerly a part of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce, which makes the engineer- 
ing part of the civil air regulatory setup, now and formerly, one and 
the same. 

In a what’s-it-all-about exploration of the ill-timed and ill-advised 
suggestion of increasing the gross weight limitations of yesterday’s air 
line equipment which is, because of the war, still in use, there is an 
all-important question of WHO is really sponsoring the idea and, 
moreover, there are also certain all-important WHY’S. 

First, let’s examine the “who” part of the problem. To begin with, 
who is asking Messrs. Warner of the CAB, Dycer of the CAB’s 
Engineering Department, and Lankford of the CAB’s Safety Bureau, 
to increase the weight limitations of yesterday’s equipment? This, the 
pilots are finding, is a very hard question to get a satisfactory answer 
to. The line pilot representatives, during their frequent contacts with 
the air carriers, ask operating officials whether they know anything 
about who is pushing for greater gross weight, and the answer invari- 
ably has been “no” and is usually followed by an assurance that the 
company being questioned is not involved nor does it have any desire 
to increase the gross weight of the pre-dated category equipment it 
is operating. 

Apparently the manufacturers of the equipment have not been 
enthusiastic about the idea. In fact, in the June 1943 issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT, there was an editorial entitled, “Almost Incredi- 
ble”, that quoted a letter from one of these manufacturers who was 
very critical of the idea. At about the time this letter was written, 
ALPA’s Washington representative, John M. Dickerman, was told by 
CAB Air Safety Board officials that this same manufacturer had been 
approached on the idea and there were no objections. Confusion seems 
to be everywhere. 

The pilots have no other course than to once more ask the ques- 
tion, “Who is in back of this idea which we, the pilots who fly this 
equipment, definitely feel is an ill-advised and ill-timed proposal and 
strictly in the category of being questionable and not in the best inter- 
ests of the business or anyone in it because it is slanted decidedly 
away from the degree of air safety to which the American air travel- 
ing public is entitled?” 

Let’s quit blowing hot and cold on this question. Apparently, 
Messrs. Warner, Dycer, and Lankford are the only three persons who 
are in favor of it. If not, who else is? Are the companies? If so, why 








don’t they come out and tell their pilots—and definitely—that they are | 
in favor of it, and if there are accidents because of overloads, they | 
If the manufacturers are in | 


will not hold their pilots responsible. 
favor of it, why don’t they issue a bulletin and so state and thereby 
assume the responsibility? Can anyone excepting the companies, the 
pilots, or the manufacturers assume such responsibility? Quite obvi- 
ously not! 

Isn’t it high time that our public servants in the CAB give some 
honest-to-goodness weight to the practical side of this problem and to 
what the men flying the equipment have to say about it? Increasing 
the gross weight limitations of airplanes which have seen so many 
years of hard and almost continuous service is a serious matter. 
After all, the air traveling public and the pilots who are flying the 
equipment are the ones most vitally concerned for the very good rea- 
son that it’s their lives that are involved. 


Now, let’s take a look at the “why’s” of the problem. Why at this | 


late date is the CAB and its Safety Bureau still insisting on keeping 
this question alive, knowing full well that the yesterday’s airplanes 
involved have been in service for a long time and that, if it weren’t 
for the war, they would be retired in favor of new equipment—in 
other words, depreciation, metal crystallization, and fatigue are fac- 
tors that cannot be disregarded. Hasn’t nearly ‘everyone, who has 
much of a license to object, objected to any increases of gross weight 
for currently used equipment in excess of the present limitations which 
were authorized years ago after careful analyses of all engineering 
factors involving hearings, lengthy engineering studies, flight tests, 
etc., or was this just all a mistake and a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money? 

Possibly Messrs. Warner and Dycer don’t remember that when 
they of the CAA, the manufacturers, the companies, and the air line 
pilots were struggling to formulate Parts 04 and 61 of the Civil Air 
Regulations several years ago, both of these public servants stated to 
the air line pilots that these new amendments to the CAR’s engineer- 
ing requirements would not be applicable to nor affect in any way the 
pre-dated category equipment but would be applicable only to the 
future designs, then and later, on the drafting boards of the engineers. 
The air line pilots haven’t forgotten these assurances and they ac- 
cepted them in good faith. 

The pilots are in dead earnest about their opposition to this move 
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|/THE ATC CAPTAIN’S LAMENT 
I’ve read laments put in verse by all— 

The meteorologists’ gripe and the copilots’ bawl— 


| And all ofa sudden it occurred to me 
|The real martyrs are the captains in ATC. 


The story is long and the story is sad, 

But if you stick with me you'll hear it all, by gad. 
To properly start our tale to unfold, 

We have to begin with Flight Control. 

They will always give you a scheduled departure 
\Four hours late to begin your torture. 


They alibi out and for what they lack, 
Our hard working maintenance holds the sack. 


You check the weather and sequences through 
And listen to promises of CAVU. 

And while you take in this grand illusion, _ 
In dash your copilots to confuse the confusion. 


The flight plan is executed with brilliant display, 
Except the speeds are off and it goes the wrong way. 





Then the hangar announces the ship is ready to fly— 
This means that they’ll gas it—by and by. 


The agents are experts at figures and loads, 
So you round up your copilots and all of the codes. 


Crawling over freight stacked to the ceiling, ; 
You now understand the poor drowning man’s feeling. 


The agent looks up with a diabolical grin ; 

And you know your nightmare’s about to begin. 

The cockpit is bright in its glittering array 

And you wonder how the Army could go so far astray. 
The radio is undoubtedly for a centipede built 

And the instruments have that scattered tilt. 


With a groan and a prayer you take to the air— 
If one engine had sneezed you wouldn’t be there. 


You grab for your “mike” and for the logbook 
While the copilots sit with that complacent look. 


’Tis said it’s monotonous to fly the air lane, 
But not if you play at this interesting game. 
Go back in the cabin for a ten minute stay— 
| It’s a sure-fire method to lose the way. 


| As you fly through the storm in your weathered old hack, 
| The windshield’s leaking rain up to your neck, 





| You’ve lots of time to thoughtfully reflect 
| On the weatherman’s optimism and his neglect. 


| Those poor tired engines wheeze and sputter 
| And you anxiously listen for their last mutter. 


But no relief from this ordeal 
And you finally flop on an Army field. 


Fresh from the farm, the Army ground crew, 
When you call for the pins, looks blankly at you. 


| When you’ve waited an hour and figure you’re stuck, 
Out comes an old man and a girl-in a truck. 


You work all night with never a pause, 
Making the rounds like Santa Claus. 


And finally you stretch with a stifled yawn 
And wonder how long—how long. 


You know it’s a shame but it must be done— 
Awaken the copilots—vwell, at least one. 


You give the ship’s code; a rainbow hue— 
What’s wrong with that crate couldn’t be true. 


Well, finally you’re down and it’s all over. 
You’re like an old horse that’s due for the clover. 


Comes that day off for which you’ve been wishin’— 
| A little beer and a little fishin’-—then you’re called for a special 
mission! 


Well boys, that’s about all there is to tell, 
Except that Sherman was right—war is hell. 


HAROLD H. JONES 


Tarred, Feathered—Don t Be So 


Critical, Chums; I’m Under Pressure 

















By HENRY L. LAUBE 
Council No. 44, DAL 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Norton began his air line career 
back in 1929 with Safeway Air- 
| lines, coming to Delta a few years 
later. With but a brief respite, he 
remained with Delta as Captain 
on the Eastern division, until 
leaving for his new post. 
What’s Cooking?—A Jack Roth 
Bean Supper 

Numerous parties were held for 
C. E. his last few weeks in At- 
lanta, and the entertainment was 
topped-off with a bean supper 
‘cooked-up’ by Captain Jack Roth, 


attached to the Air Carrier Branch bean connoisseur of Georgia. The 
in Fort Worth, Texas. Captain | (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 


on the part of the Engineering and Safety Division of the federal 
regulatory agency to increase the gross weight of present-day equip- 
ment which should be given service stripes instead of greater gross 
weight. The air line pilots can only say it is their avowed intent to 
fight this wrong-way-for-air-safety move with all the power at their 
command wherever, whenever, or by whomever it is projected, and 
they intend, as always, to stand behind the bulwarks of common sense 
in fighting this battle and to do their best to force ever single one 
of the “WHO’S” and “WHY’S” in this problem out into the scorching 
spotlight of unmistakable identity and factual conclusions. 

—David L. Behnecke 





Having been threatened with 
fire, water, tar and feathering by 
said Council, this tyro (at long 
last, says No. 44) invades the field 
of literature. My last attempt at 
same was almost a decade ago; so 
please, fellows, be not too critical; 
I’m under pressure. 

It is with regret that Delta loses 
veteran Captain C. E. Norton, now 




















Ou Constant Memoriam 




















“Te fly West, my friend, te a Sight we 
all must take for a final check.” 
Active Duty Air Corps 
Beadies, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— EAL; ; 
Davis, Wm. 


, Ss. — WAL; 
Peterson, Warren—TWA; Roth—Paul F. 
Pig oP tale H. J.— AA; Treweek, 


Active ‘Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Roscoe, Thomas 
M.— TWA; Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW; 
Willlams; Rey W.—EAL. 

Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TWA. 
Accidental Active 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 


Sriggs, Francis | W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
wna, D. W.—' L. 





Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius 8.—N. W. 
Clayton, R. C.—C. " 

Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8. 
Cole, D. C.—U. A. L. 

Cooper, D. 1.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Alrways 


Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Dace, Frank E.—W 


Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Elzey, Robert M.—P. A. A. 
Fey, Howard—vU. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
“Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
Fortner, W. F.—E. A. L. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 

A 


Gay, R. A.—A. A, 

Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, gery A. L. 


Hart, John F.—N. W. 
Hedenquist, W. A.—T. W. A. 





Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Ireland, Baxter L.—Continental 
. Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
w. A. L. 






Owens. . A. E. 
Parker, . W. A.-f. C.D. 
Pasehal, AA. 

Pe Ghartes F.—A. A. 





u . Hi—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—TWA: Sandblom, 
J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL: 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip ©.—UAL; Scroggins, 
Lowell V.—PCA; Shank, 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C 
—WAE; 
Robert 
Tarrant, 
Leo—P. 


Stiller, Harry A.—AA; Supple, 
E.—Panagra. 
Harold R.—UAL; T 

; Thomas, L. E.—EAL 


son, A. R.—UAL: *Turbyne, R 


- A, — PAA; 
P ; “Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA; West, F. 
tae Wieselmayer, Otto— PAA; Wil 
P. B.—EAL; Worthen, John A.— 
*Wright, J. S.—TWA. “5 
Young, George 8.—UAL. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 


Natural 


Eugene S.— 


$ Thomp- 
jobert— 


. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
M A; Wallace, Clyde 


Wayne C.— TWA; Williamson, 
E —Www;: 


Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; . 
- ee ytie Cochrane, Rob 


Currier, C. 


Ls. & . 
Maguire, Richard nt Se 


Conaughey, Ira M.—AA; Phel 
T.--PAA; Swanson, Axei—AA. 


= i Inactive 

nderline, rank W.; 

Barr, Jullus; Brown, W. Ft ford 
ean a? Caldwell, G. @.; D 
man, Herbert W 
Jackson, 


thur; Noyes, Dewey L.; 


Wheaton, Harold H. 

Ww Fred W.; Wolf, John F. 

Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J 
Waiting List 

Brock, m, 

mack, David F. 
Unemployed 


L.—TWA; 


; Fisher, Alfred 0. F.: Hule- 
‘op* A re W.3 

-: Judy, H. R.: Kerwin, 
J. J.; MoMakin, Richard A.; Mills, "ar 


S.; Kiser, Daniel; Lang- 


Downs, Lioyd; H @ 3 Keadte, 
Floyd E.; Minor, R. LL; A] < aK 


onorar. 


Brisbane, Arthur; p tal Dr. Ralph; 


Kelly, Hon, Clyde; Rogers, Will. 
* Apprentice Member. 
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Ocean Hoppers Meet in S. Atl. 


F, - 


7 y age * 








—Aeme Photo 
Somewhere in the South Atlantic, is an air crossroad of World 


War II, where Army and government contract transport pilots meet as | 


they halt in their globe-trotting journeys for rest, fuel, and servicing. 
This base of the U. S. Army’s Air Transport Command is also inter- 
national headquarters for the “Short Snorter’’ club. Restricted in mem- 


bership to ocean hoppers, the club’s membership card is a dollar bill | 


inscribed with the signatures of other members. Here, “Short Snorters’”’ 
stop to exchange signatures at mess. Bob Golden (left), of Los An- 
geles, Cal., has fourteen signed bills from fourteen different countries. 
Lt. William J. Scripps (foreground), of Detroit, Mich., adds his signa- 
ture to the imposing list. 


NEEDLED BY ARMY | \Aeet-But Be Not 


4 
- = ees Bored to Death 


Council No. 8, National 
Jacksonville, Florida | By CECIL W. ODELL 
| Council No. 34, UAL 


While there is usually a tend-| San Peanciocn, Calibecoia 
ency to relax during the warm) 


weather of the summer months, | 
the local council has not been idle} report of the activities of UAL 
and has held meetings at frequent| Council No. 34 for the past sev- 
intervals. Attendance has been! eral months. 
very good, and as usual, absentees| Acting chairman Jack Gillespie 
are those out on regular runs. |presided at the August ALPA 
We have been honored by a| meeting, and did a swell job of 
isit from J. M. Dickerman, ALPA| running the “show.” Thanks, Jack. 
ittorney. While helping out the| Active memberships were approved 
ouncil members with their prob-| by Council No. 34 at this time for: 
ems, Dickerman spent  several| Otis E. Kline, W. H. Gehlaar, Jr., 
lays with the boys and seems to| E. H. Young, G. G. Campbell, D. 
ike our part of the country. Come | E. Booth, P. J. Mullins. New 
gain. |members into. ALPA were an- 
New Copilots—New Schedules— | nounced as: Gerald W. Zimmer- 
New Promotions man, J. C. Moody, and John V. 
Since your reporter’s last let-| Juelson. Applications for member- 
er, the company has hired several| ship were received from F. L. 
ew copilots and we are glad to| Brown, H. J. Mohns, Lee H. Hall, 
veleome them to our ranks. New| R. H. Robbins, H. E. Hix, and D. 
chedules have been added and| P. Kemmett. 
his has resulted in some promo-| Several letters from Headquar- 
ons. Jim Bomar, Wally Fordyce, | ters were read and discussed, in- 
teorge Cavaiani, Bill Barron, Dale| cluding the question of having a 


Southard, George Peteler, Dick| branch ALPA representative on 
McGinley, Joe Amerkan, and|the West Coast, necessitated by 
fulian O’Neal have been made|the great increase in flying ac- 


ull-fledged captains and assigned | tivity centered about San Fran- 
o the runs on a regular basis. cisco. Pacific operations in general 
Peacock Gets the Works came in for some discussion of 
Buddy Bowie has received the| problems. This factor has been 
oveted air line pilot’s ticket and| recognized in our meetings, where 
in line for the next captain’s| Pacific discussions have, at times, 
ob. Copilot Ray Peacock has been | overshadowed domestic problems. 
iven “the works” and has his air| Pacific Pilots Talk Far, 
ine ticket. Copilots Sam Stoia and| Far Into Night 
Varren Smith are undergoing| We are soon to try out a 
heck-out practice, and no doubt,| scheme for meetings where the 
vill soon be ready for the flight| domestic pilots will meet early 
‘st. Chief Pilot Joe Bailey has|and discuss their personal prob- 
een giving six months’ checks for | lems; 
1e past two months. These checks | convene to discuss the council mail- 
em to roll around in such a| ing and letters from our President; 
hort time. then the Pacific pilots will take over 
Herschel Likes to Land at Mobile| far, far into the night. This will 
Several members—among them| eliminate pilots sitting through 
Charlie Ruby, Jim Bomar, and| discussions in which they are not 
Laurie Yonge—have purchased 
new homes on the south side. It 
seems to be getting a popular 
place for members of the gang to 
live. Laurie Yonge reports the ar- 
rival of a new daughter, and Cap- 


+ 


tain Clyde Andrews is the proud 














sore-arm guys around here. 
Fields All Over the Place 


everyday as we do, one realizes 
the vast expansion in flying activi- 
ties in this part of the country, as 


| FIRST 


This will be a brief consolidated | 


a general gathering will] | 


While flying over the Southeast | ' 








vitally interested, but will also| By DAVID B. KUHN 
enable our chairman to reach all| Council 25, TWA 
members for general business. | Chicago, Illinois 

The Council was grieved to hear | — 
of the passing of our fellow pilot,|; We are back from a _ recent} 
Hirsch Laughlin, and arrange- | jaunt to Texas where it is report- | 
ments were made for sending a/ed-on good authority that what-| 
wreath. | ever policy the United States fol- 
Malent: Prosidos | lows in the war, Texas will back 

Thanks are extended John| them up. On minor issues, they 
Campbell for recording the min-|@T€ not so agreeable. While driv- 
utes of this meeting. Our Sep-| ing at a smart clip of fifty miles 
tember meeting was called to or-| °F 50 per hour, the native was 
der by Acting Chairman Sid Nel-| 2sked if he had not heard of the | 
son with eighteen pilots present. New Deal’s order to drive at 
The council mailing was attended thirty-five or less. “Yes,” he Te- 
|to as well as other letters dealing plied, “but we here in Texas ain’t 
with contract negotiations; a let-| agreed to that yet.” A fallow field | 
ter from President Dave Behncke| for some of the “search and seiz- 
notifying us that J. H. Porter was| Ure” boys who have had poor pick- 
elected as the UAL MTS contract | ings about Chicago. 
| conferee; and a letter on approach| Bounces Off Ice for a Birdie 
|control. With no other business} Two of our Captains, not being 
/on hand, the meeting was adjourn- adverse to bluffing the weather, 
ed through motion of Lloyd| got an early start in opening the 
| Schram, seconded by L. H. Smith.| 1944 golf season. J. Polizzi and 
B. White, being stylists at the 
game, have been pounding them 
out between snow flurries. Polizzi 
vows that winter golf has certain 
advantages since water hazards 
which ‘ordinarily admit drip shots 
(to the wonderment of the fish) 
are a boon to better scores. He 
bounces one off the ice onto the 
| green for a birdie. Vitamin pills 
|ean do anything. 

Far be it from me to hitch 
| horns with such an able and bril- 
liant columnist as Drew Pearson. 
However, he seems to have de-| 
| parted from his usual logical self 
and gone off the deep end in advo- 
cating equal salaries for military 
pilots and commercial pilots doing 
| Army contract flying. Most of us 
| are prone to do a bit of Sunday 
morning quarterbacking when we 


: did not even see the game. If Mr. | 
work as first pilot for the then| Pearson had considered all the 


German air line, SCADTA, which | facts, his article would have taken 
existed until 1940 when the air| 


li A |on a different tone. 
are ae taken over by Pan Amer-| No Dog-in-the-Manger Attitude 
ican and named Avianca. 


When the U. S. was finally 
Santos Is Proud Veteran of drawn into this war, we found an 
10 Years of Flying acute situation in our air forces. 
Upon his retirement from the| The military took over the air line, 
|army, he had 1800 hours to his} called about half of the ships and 
credit, and at present, after five| pilots into active service and 
years with Avianca, he _ can| started a nucleus for what we are 
claim 6200 flying hours. He is| about to achieve—air superiority. 
| proud of the fact that after ten| Those left on civilian status were 
| years of continuous flying, he has| given the ehore of mapping glob- 
| never had a single accident. |al routes, flying vital materials 
| Senor Hernando Santos, all| over them, and initiating a mam- 
| U. S. air line pilots welcome you| moth training program for mili- 
|to membership and congratulate | tary and naval fledglings. Most of 
|you for being the first South| those called to active duty were 
| American air line pilot to join the| put in key positions with the rank 
| Aix Line Pilots Association, In-| of major due to their technical 
| ternational. 








a 





|____(Continued from Page 1) 


second lieutenant. He was sent to| 
the Pensacola Naval Air Station 
for a year, after which time he 
returned to his own country for 
active duty. 
His Training, Background Is Tops 

Among his other positions be- 
fore affiliating with Avianca, 
where he is at present, he served 
|as chief flight instructor in a 
California air school, and as Chief | 
of Air Operations in the Direction 
General of the Air Corps in Bo- 
gota, Colombia. 

He resigned his commission in 
the Colombian army and went to 





|knowledge and many years of 


“HITLER’S AIR FORCE TO BECOME AIR FARCE” 


valuable experience. We have yet 
to see any ‘“dog-in-the-manger” 


| attitude from this source. 


Whole Story Is Never 
Told—Why? 

The Service pilot has substantial 
income tax exemptions to say 
nothing of food, clothing and shel- 
ter at cost, for which the civilian 
pilot pays heavily. If a Service 
pilot is disabled, he may retire at 
three-fourths base pay for life 
while non-Service flyers are caught 
looking out the window when dis- 
abled—most likely the window of 
a poor house unless they have been 
carrying a very high insurance 


| program. Most civilian pilots are 


family men and have homes to 
keep, while service pilots are, in 
the main, boys just out of school 
with little or no financial obliga- 
tions. Then, how can this equal 
salary agitation be justified? 

Mr. Pearson Is Off the Beam 

If Mr. Pearson’s idea has merit, 
then he should not confine its ap- 
plication to pilots. With an equal 
amount of reasoning, he should 
compare the wages of a shipyard 
worker to that of the seabee; a 
construction worker to the Army 
engineer; a general to a private; 
and, yes, his own salary to the 
non-com who works on the Army 
newspaper. 

It should also be pointed out 
for the benefit of all concerned 
that domestic air line pilots’ maxi- 
mum wages have been the mini- 
mum as established by law. The 
Little Steel formula raisé to meet 
the higher cost of living has just 
been some more newspaper talk as 
far as the pilots are concerned. So 
kick right rudder, D. P., and get 
back on the beam. 

They’re All Holding Up 
Their Ends 

We hear of news pertaining to 
some of our boys in the: Armed 
Forces. Major Alexis Klotz was re- 
cently seen just back from a world 
flight, while Majors Black and 
Nolan are holding up their end of 
this fracas in Florida at a training 
center. Last heard from: Lt. Col- 
onel C. B. Collier was enjoying 
the African scenery; Captain J. 
Slocum Southard and Major Dan 
W. Medler standing by in Texas. 
Quite a number of the boys are 
in England, and, no doubt, are 
leading flights against ‘‘der Nazis.” 
Latest. to go to Uncle Sam is 
Major Otis F. Bryan, formerly of 
the I. C. D. at Washington. Keep 


| an equal strain on all parts, boys, 


and we predict that Hitler’s Air 
Force will soon become his AIR 








—Press Association Photo 





father of a new “copilot,’? both 
recent happenings. 

Captain Herschel Clark seems 
to have a liking for landings at 
Mobile (DBA). He surely does a 
good job of them too! 

_The fellows have started taking 
“immunizing shots’ from the 
Army M. D. There are a lot of 





shown by the construction of new 
air fields all over the place. These 
are Army and Navy fields, of 
course, and are not available to 
private and commercial use. After 
the war ends, the presence of a 
perfect field every few miles will 
surely be a boon to all types of 
flying. 


KIS We have all heard much about Kiska. The makeup editor couldn’t resist the temptation of 

publishing this mixture of exquisite sky beauty, cold relentless rock, and pitiless sea taken 
from one of a fleet of Ventura PV1 attack bombers. It is said the uncivilized Japs are great fighters and 
that they would rather go to their rewards in a blaze of glory fighting for Hirohito than surrender. This 
is just plain hokum because, when cornered, the dirty little rats will run just as fast and squeal just as 
loud as any other of their bastardly species. Evidently they didn’t relish being cornered on Kiska be- 
cause they remembered what happened to the rats on Attu so they took leave before the Americans and 
Canadians landed on August 15, 1943. After the war, hadn’t we better build a landing field or two 
on the Aleutians pretty far out on the tip even though the weather isn’t so good nor there aren’t as 
many golf courses as there normally are near Army air fields in the States? 
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U. S. Weather 
Coding Relaxed 


To the immense relief of the 
aviation industry, and pilots in 
particular, the Weather Bureau 
has authorized the relaxation of 
war restrictions on the coding of 
weather information. This step 
represents a trend toward the 
liberalizing of seeurity measures 
which were felt to be necessary 
during the initial stages of the 
war to prevent enemy agents from 
securing information helpful in 
the Axis submarine campaign, as 
well as possible air raids on the 
coastal areas of the United States. 
The war has progressed to the 
point where general weather fore- 
casts can now be broadcast. 
Request Weather Report in 
the Clear 

It is now permissible to trans- 
mit weather information by aero- 
nautical radio stations, ground to 
air, air to ground, and ground to 














ground, or between aircraft in the! 
following cases: A pilot may re-| 
quest a complete local weather re-| 
port and one alternate in the | 
clear but not more than two such | 
reports may be made in reply to| 
any single request. The ground | 
radio operator, dispatcher, or con-| 
troller on his own initiative may | 
transmit such information to a} 
pilot in flight. Any weather infor-| 
mation including upper air winds, | 
terminal forecasts, flight advisor- | 
ies, flight plans and changes there- | 
in, landing instructions and any | 
other weather data, may be trans-| 
mitted in the clear when con-} 
sidered necessary for the safety of | 
the flight, or when required in} 
connection with the Flight Advis- 


ory Weather Service and the 
Flight Communication Weather 
Service. Radio transmission of | 


weather information in the clear 
is to be confined to the above. 
May Transmit Observations 

A pilot may transmit in the) 
clear between aircraft or air to 
ground reports of any weather) 
conditions observed while in flight | 
over the United States. Except! 
where locally or temporarily re- | 
quired by military authority the| 
use of Alaco in Airmetco Code} 
will be discontinued in the United | 
States. 

This Weather Bureau directive | 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) | 





|}enough to cross one. 


Behncke Talks on THE LAST TO LEAVE BATAAN 


KY 


Air Space Control | 


The matter of establishing a 
more clean-cut and sharply de-| 
fined jurisdiction of the navigable 
air spaces of the United States 
has long been one of interest to 
the air line pilots. The primary 
reason for this interest is that the 
navigable air space is the same te 
them as the waterways are to the 
river and inland waterway pilots, | 
the railroads are to the railroad | 
men, and the roads are to the| 
highway transportation employees. 

Our country’s vast air network 
operates through the navigable air 
space and, in the opinion of the 
air line pilots, it is high time that | 
something be done to eliminate | 
the conflict between the States | 
and the Federal government re-| 
lating to this jurisdiction. At the | 
present time the matter is one 
fraught with considerable confu- 
sion and, while the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has cer- 
tain authorities from Congress to 
establish and maintain airways, 
this jurisdiction seems to have be- 
come in certain respects somewhat 
of a stepchild. This is especially 
true in the matter of preventing 
the building of obstructions 
around airports and along the air- 
ways, such as radio towers, high 
lines, and the proper standardiza- 
tion of all airports, airport and 
airway facilities. 

Problem Is Delicate One 

It is recognized that the point 
in our national and state law set- 
up where Federal jurisdiction 
should commence and State juris- 
diction should give way has al- 
ways been a delicate one. How- 
ever, I believe that air transpor- 
tation has now developed to a 
degree where it is possible and 
necessary to establish definitely 
where this point is. 

For example, I have been in 
this business for more than 25 
years and have seen it grow to its 
present surprising proportions 
and, at the same time, I realize 
that it has only started to de- 
velop. Years ago when a handful 
of old-timers started to fly, they 
weren’t worried about State lines 
because they seldom flew far 
Improve- 
ments in power plants and equip- | 








—Northwest Airlines Photo 


BotH STEWARDESS DENISE RYAN AND COL. CARLOS ROMULO, 
NATIVE OF THE PHILIPPINES AND AIDE-DE-CAMP TO GENERAL DOUGLAS 
MACARTHUR AND THE LAST MAN OFF BATAAN, SMILE AS CAMERAS CLICK 
WHEN HE STOPS TO BE CHECKED IN BEFORE BOARDING AN NWA PLANE 


AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


BEING THE FIRST IS USUALLY A COMMENDABLE DIS- 


TINCTION, BUT BEING THE LAST SOMETIMES REQUIRES A GREAT DEAL MORE 
INTESTINAL FORTITUDE THAN BEING THE FIRST, AND LEAVING BATAAN 


LAST WAS APPARENTLY ONE OF SUCH OCCASIONS. 


speed changed all this, and to- | ago have already been outmoded | 


day’s air commerce is flowing day | 
after day across many State lines | 
carrying a constant flow of inter- | 
state commerce with the same dis- | 
regard for State lines as is evi- 
denced in all surface interstate 
commerce—only to a far greater | 
degree. The swiftness of air travel 
and the large number of State 
lines that may be crossed on one | 
flight gives great weight to the| 
argument that the Federal gov- 
ernment should have exclusive 
jurisdiction of the navigable air 
spaces of the United States. 
Federal Government Must 
Protect Flying Fields 

This argument, however, be- 
comes quite secondary when an- 


| transportation 


other factor is brought to light. | 
This factor is the protection of | 


the government’s investment in 
the vast chain of flying fields that 


tion and to this chain 
stantly being added many more 





ment resulting in speed and more 





fields. Airports built several years 








IT’S A QUESTION 


after the war? 


their tongues into high gear on the 


transatlantic tow. 


—International News Photo 


Probably the knottiest question in the air line transporting business 
today is, what will the so-called air cargo business amount to in volume 
Crystal-gazing, wind-jamming expounders on the future of the business have thrown 


cargo angle without first bothering to think, all of which is typical 
and means nothing. This much is known. We now have air cargo in volume. The armed forces are fur- 
nishing the volume. During peacetime this volume will have to come from elsewhere. Therein lies the 
answer to the cargo question. Will it come from elsewhere and in volume? The question is divided 
into two distinct parts. It isn’t a matter of, will there be air cargo? It is a matter of, will there be enough 
of it to cause air cargo transporting to become a part of the air transporting business of the future, and 
not just another stock manipulation bubble? Here is an Army cargo glider taking on its load prior to a 








| 


and are being enlarged and im-| 
proved. The ideal flying field is| 
one sufficiently large and obstruc- | 
tion-free. I believe that the flying 
field of tomorrow should have 10,-| 
000 foot runways in all directions | 
and should have no obstructions. | 
Of course, I am speaking of the | 
ideal. We all know that except in | 
rare instances, because of the 
thickly populated nature of our 
industrial metropolitan centers, 
we can’t hope for 100% obstruc-| 
tion-free flying fields. | 

However, we do the best we can | 
and we pick the closest and most | 
obstruction-free spots we can find 
for our fields within reasonable | 
distances of the | 
centers of commerce and popula- | 
tion—in other words, the metro- | 
politan areas of our country. For | 
example, let’s assume that we pick 


has been built in this country to|® flying field site today bordering | 


serve both civil and military avia- | 
is con-| 


any large city we may choose to! 
name, and the Federal govern- 
ment comes in and either builds 
an airport or helps finance it. It 
usually turns out to be a good 
field and a real credit to the com- 
munity it serves and a real asset 
to national defense and our 
country. Then comes the matter 
of what surrounds this field. Grad- 
ually the real estate becomes more 
valuable, communities spread out 
and build up to the airport, 
around and beyond it, and then 
comes the rude awakening. Our 
flying field that is worth millions 


or other, gradually becomes ob- 
struction-bound. 
Must Zone Airport Areas 
to Prevent Obstructions 

In the opinion of the air line 
pilots, the proper way to go about 
protecting regularly established 
landing areas, which are a part of 
the regular national airways net- 
work and used in interstate and 
other long distance air commerce, 
is to properly and uniformly zone 
the territory surrounding such air 
fields. In other words, it is simply 
a matter of drawing a circle 
around an air field to allow a 
given zoned space. Such space be- 
tween the edge of the air field 
and the circle should be zoned so 
that no buildings or other obstruc- 
tions may be erected above cer- 
tain heights. Then there could be 
circle two and circle three with 
their respective similarly zoned 
areas, in which buildings and 
other obstructions could be prog- 
ressively higher so as to follow 
the contour of a safe glide path 
to and from the landing area. 

Unless something like this is 
done and done quickly the airport 
obstruction problem will be so 
great it will be impossible of a 
solution because once capital is in- 
vested in much valuable develop- 
ment it goes without saying that 
the cost factor will prevent its 
condemnation and removal. In or- 
der to clean up this picture and 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 


in taxpayers’ money, in some form | 


Rep. Lea Proposes 
Surplus ; Control 


Aimed to prevent a drastic 
curtailment of aircraft manufac- 
turing and to evade “any adverse 
effect”? upon the air transport in- 
dustry, Bill H. R. 2959, intro- 
duced in the House June 16, 1948, 
empowers the CAB to direct and 
manage an orderly postwar dis- 
position of surplus aircraft. The 
bill was referred to the House In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee, headed by its sponsor, 
for a further going-over. 

The provisions of the measure 
can be summarized as follows: 

The CAB is authorized to ap- 
point an Executive Director at 
$10,000 a year and an Assistant 
Executive Director for managing 
aircraft disposition. 

Controls All Sale of Aircraft 

The head of any Federal de- 
partment is authorized to transfer 
control of surplus aircraft to the 
CAB. No aircraft nor parts may be 
“sold, exchanged, leased, trans- 
ferred, or otherwise disposed of 
by a federal department to any 
person or foreign government 
unless the CAB shall have refused 
such aircraft or shall have con- 
sented, upon terms and conditions 


as the Board may specify, to such 


proposed disposition.” 
However, the above provisions 
do not apply to aircraft charted 


| or leased from any person or for- 


eign government; owned by a 
U. S. corporation; in possession or 
control of any executive depart- 
ment, agency, board, commission, 
or independent establishment of 
the U. S. (other than the Board) 
which is not owned by the U. §S.; 
or being repurchased from a Fed- 
eral department by an air carrier 
pursuant to an option entered into 
prior to the effective date of this 
title for the repurchase of aircraft 
sold by such air carrier to such 
Federal department. 

The CAB Is Empowered: 

“(a) to sell, lease, charter, ex- 
change, or otherwise dispose of 
aircraft and parts . . . owned by 
it with or without advertising and 
on such terms and conditions as it 
may determine; 

“(b) to accept and hold notes, 
mortgages, and other evidences 
of indebtedness on behalf of the 
U. S. in connection with the... 
(aircraft disposition) and to sell 
or transfer on behalf of the U. S. 
such notes, mortgages, and other 
evidences of indebtedness; 

““(c) to take over or provide 
for the administration, under such 
terms and conditions as it may 
prescribe, of any collateral ac- 
cepted by it as security in connec- 
tion with the sale, lease, charter, 
exchange, or other disposition of 
aircraft or parts .. .; 

““(d) to possess, control, re- 
habilitate, alter, repair, convert, 
maintain, assemble, disassemble, 
or store aircraft and parts . 
and to operate aircraft to the ex- 
tent necessary .. .; 

“(e) to rent storage space and 
buy, sell, and lease land and other 
real and personal property to the 
extent reasonably necessary to 
carry out the purposes of ... 
(the legislation).” 

It is declared unlawful for any 
person “(a) to export, or attempt 
to export, from the U. S. to any 
foreign country, any aircraft, or 
parts without first having 
submitted to the Board the name 
of the person desiring to engage 
in such exportation, the name of 
the purchaser, the state of con- 
signment, the terms of the sale, 
and having obtained a license. . .; 

“(b) to import, or attempt to 
import, to the U. S. from any for- 
eign country any aircraft or paris 
thereof, without first having sub- 
mitted to the Board the name of 
the purchaser and the terms of 
sale and having obtained a li- 
cense. . .” 

The Board is directed to issue 
such licenses when “consistent 
with the public interest” and after 
consultation with the State De- 
partment. 
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s From Washington Slipstream 
LEA BILL f would be hindered rather than) engine plane, smaller and with less 
tic The pot is boiling on the Hill—| helped by surface carrier domina-| power than the DC-3 and corres- 
ah, the aviation legislative pot, that) tion. | pondingly lower operating cost. 
is—the far-reaching Lea bill de-! * * % ees 
signed to modernize the Civil MERGERS _ PAA-PANAGRA 
ro- cage gai Act = 1938 "er The CAB has before it three | Panagra’s request for a term- 
48, eres S ae _ t * cine a applications for approval of air jnal in the United States has been 
nd eing reported out of committee. | line stock purchases. : | vigorously opposed by PAA. In 
lis- — nae OM tg steam-| T. & W. A. scooped the indus-| support of each party’s case, rec- 
ship, bus, and truck—want “in” on| try by leading a group of Ameri-| ord d dence were in- 
The ae : , : . |ords and correspon e were 
In- alae ae ag Bag Mn oe ee ee eee. = aviation og = Magrece can interests in the buying of a! troduced shedding light on past 
. 1 4 , y : imple | Siving it the horse laugh and/| substantial block of TACA stock.| agreements and understandings 
ree craft is very closely related to the weight of the aircraft for the simple | the eold shoulder The deal “ ticall lete | 
or, reason that the lighter the flying equipment is built, the greater the) ~ >. recent rush of rout i-| b rs _ hoe ae yd comprevé | between them; now comes the De- 
pay load. That is the prime reason why the structural safety factors in| |: * "hans “" ory preg i- = one Say Rut eake out. a & | partment of Justice into the pic- 
ure air line transportation must be so closely watched. Metal fatigue is an | C@U0MS before the B, the ex-| W. A.’s reticence as to its p ans/ture alleging that if what either 
; important factor in all forms of machinery and it is especially im-| tensive testimony by surface car-|for international operations had | party says is true, there may well 
: portant where it is necessary to build the metal parts of such mechan-| riers before the CAB-sponsored| led some of the feed box boys to| have been violations of the anti- 
= isms right up to minimum weight requirements as is the case with|feeder-pickup hearings, and the| predict that Jack Frye was about) tryst laws.—Wonder who was 
: -“ airplanes. Taking into consideration the harmful and dangerous effects| new Reece bill, which is being| to pull one out of the hat. asleep on that one! 
re of fatigue on vital metal parts and knowing that such fatigue is| pushed by surface carrier inter-| The recent Western Air Lines oa a 
ing created by long and constant usage, it becomes a little hard to under-| ests as a rival to the Lea bill, are| purchase of 83% of Inland’s 
stand why increased loads are being currently advocated for the still-| the beginnings of one of the in-| 164,218 shares of stock was not a| FEEDER-PICKUP HEARING 
—— oe ee outing ge Ros gens engines, pumps, | @¥stry’s most crucial battles. The| surprise to Washington aviation | The recent fishing expedition 
de- me ROE Seve = ; pine T be MPS, | railroad lobby spearheaded by the| circles and it is predicted to be| ®™mbarked upon by the CAB for 
sfer and many other products, the metal parts seldom, if ever, fail because ; A : data on local feeder line operation 
h of fracture or stretching under a single load or a few loads of maxi-| Pennsylvania Railroad representa-| but one of several mergers in the | pe lhe lig Ya Py eae 
* mum intensity produced in normal service. Any part that does fail|tives is unlimbering some of its| wind. ; | of Oe BSUS. OF SOMO Sy Re A 
Bava for these reasons is very promptly redesigned or a stronger material | biggest guns. The slugging has Northeast Airlines is seeking |? testimony, scores of exhibits, 
gga is substituted. as been going on under the legisla-|CAB approval for its purchase of |™aPs, and charts. Some of the 
| of Loads Reflected Millions of Times tive table for some weeks. Mayflower Airlines, a defunct| Witnesses evidently had spent con- 
— “Fatigue” failures do occur J : The fight on the floor of the| New England shortline. If the pur-| Siderable time and effort on the 
nent and at calculated loads that may i House promises to line up on the| chase is approved, S. J. Solomon, | subject. Greyhound Bus represen- 
used show no perceptible effect until fundamental question of whether| President of Northeast, contem-| tatives alone spent over three 
con- the loads have been repeated, aviation is to be allowed to be de-| plates using single engine equip-| days on the stand. The hearing 
ons possibly many hundreds or thous- veloped by companies devoting| ment to transport persons and| S@Ssions were held from Septem- 
such ands or millions of times. See their energies solely to aviation or| property between Boston and| ber 28 to October 25. 
; Figure 1. These “fatigue” fail- whether surface carriers will be| Nantucket. . 2s 
ions ures occur without any apparent allowed to set up aviation divisions lhe NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
rted stretching. The broken part to be run as an adjunct to their) AZORES TAX CASE 
for- shows, usually at the surface, a other business. There is a feeling! Although the ink is hardly dry The U. S. Supreme Court has 
ya spot or nucleus at which after widely current that surface car-|on the Portuguese agreement to| been asked to decide to what ex- 
nm or many cycles of stress, a crack riers in aviation would be faced | open the Azores to the Allies, sev-| tent a state can tax an air line 
part- started and then _ progressed with an economic conflict between | eral companies, among them T. &| which is domiciled therein or 
sion, protesting their established invest-| W. A., are making plans to utilize| which merely passes over its ter- 
t of ments in equipment, terminals,| those strategic islands as bases. | ritory. The real question is what 
ard) roadbeds, etc. on one hand, and de- ess proportion of its equipment can 
ames veloping new and untried air); DOUGLAS POSTWAR PLANES | be so taxed. As a precedent the 
Fed- routes on the other hand. Many The CAB was recently advised | decision will be of the utmost im- 
rrier people feel that the progress of|that Douglas Aircraft Company| portance in the future develop- 
into aviation and the public good|has plans for a 24-passenger twin-| ment of the air line business. 
this — LL — = ose a 
craft | executive, might go in giving this 
such Urges Sepa rate nation an independent and au- STEPS UP 
tonomous air force.” tae .. oe 
- : . 7 umbered among the real vet- 
Fagen —Fiswe 1 ee *| Air Force Now! aia pony a problem is| ss co oS 
e of gradually during thousands of cycles until the piece nearly cracked | an involved one. on which hel” Captain L. D. “Hap” Ander- 
d by through. Finally, it broke off, all at once, because the reduced cross | _ _ aaa would not presume to advise the| 59% °f New Orleans, who heads 
; and section remaining was too small to carry the load even once. Even in | A petition on behalf of “the| Penchienh alk McCarr ‘e.| the seniority list of .Chicago and 
as it the most ductile metals the fracture appears brittle or has become, best minds in civil and military | ¢'°S!¢e" . oe “call pte |Southern’s flight personnel, has 
using the misnomer, crystallized. These progressive fractures show | aviation,” and “a majority of .the | fers to his letter as a “call for b all hief ‘lot " 
notes, unmistakable evidence in the way they occur. The nucleus is almost| people of the U. S.,” urging the | 2¢t#”- ecn named as caer plot m 
ences invariably positioned at some surface notch, nick, scratch, or flaw or | president to set up a separate air| “I speak as a citizen,” he says, | charge of all flight officers. He 
f the sharp change of section or contour. Susceptibility to progressive fail- | force now and win the war “twice| “whose interest in aviation covers 
ure is commonly termed “fatigue’’; resistance to it is called endurance. | yo ~ | half a lifetime: as the co-author 
poe Gaiiiien Walesa ts taahene | as fast,” recently was on the Presi- tae hilt ceeetion tee Cae 
sell The sudden failure of any stressed part of an airplane is so | dent’s desk from Sen. Pat McCar-| 0% te advaint So cape = — 
U. S. serious that aircraft are more carefully engineered to avoid “fatigue” |ran (D.Nev.), one of aviation’s| Nautics Administration; and as au- 
other failures than any other structure or machine. Yet “fatigue” failures | most ardent boosters on Capitol| thor and sponsor of a bill, now 
do occur in aircraft. As Arnstein and Shaw remarked in their article | Hill. pending before the Senate, to es- 
rovidi “Fatigue Problems in the Aircraft Industry” published in “Metals and| Following are excerpts from the | tablish a separate Department of 
* such Alloys,” they are all too prevalent in wires, propellers, shafts, and| weCarran letter: Aviation. I voice this opinion not 
may fittings. They say these failures come from imperfect features and| y og Ale Power to Win Wee only on my own behalf, but in be- 
4 detail design, improper installations or unintentional injury. To this|  «poog may rate the peace. but| half of all those who share that 
ist may be added errors of the machine shop and lack of adequate| . Bowe P ’ | opinion; who include, I most firm- 
conmvel inspection. Although “fatigue” failures of major parts of the aircraft | #1", Power. will win the war. ter tealfewe. the best selndie tm atoll 
arter, structure are rare, that does not mean there is no room for improve- | This is a problem which I)‘ taper igen ae a 
on of nent. As tests reported by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation have | know you recognize; one in which | 2"¢ Mitltary aviation, and @ ma- 
nade evident, the repeated stress that some assembled aircraft mem-| you are vitally interested and to | Jority of the people of the U. S. 
l, re- bers will bear is only one-third the stress that the material itself from| which you have given much| “The petition is this: Take ac- 
nvert, which they are made will bear in a properly proportioned specimen.| thought. In recent months,| tion along the lines recommended 
omble, If a built-up structure member were designed so that each component | achievements of our air forces| by the ablest of your advisors, or 
aaeas « se og Wegea Ria age, Berghe ac Lig apne tig Amelie ype song os have been so great that I know it| by the majority of them. Take ac- 
) : : : g : ‘ a 
he ex- strengthening of the parts by adding material or altering the contour | must be hard for you to continue | ton to the limit of the powers 
and taking material away from others, much material could be saved. | * deny those forces the autonomy | which your legal advisors tell you 
e and The factor of safety of a structure not so designed must be determined | Which they seek and the recogni-| you possess. Take such action as 
_ other mm the basis of the most vulnerable part. A better understanding of the | tion which they so richly deserve.| you can, and if you deem it not 
to the phenomena of “fatigue” failure should allow better utilization of the | But you have been hampered by | enough, ask the Congress to take 
ry to =ndurance ——— oi ramsey Mage - | lack of unanimity among your ad-| further action; but take action 
: rror Has Been On Side of Danger visors both as . Every h wi in- 
Of more immediate importance than future potentialities for | achieved and Rccccaleniae we omer pr se ‘oie ei a Pv _— aae 
or an: weightsaving are the cases where the error has been on the side of| sued. Serious question has been| we could be winning it twice as 
ihe janger. There is the case of a propeller that failed in flight under the valend on to how $ hi | Sack fa halS-ent f defeat.” 
a ‘epeated stresses of service. The plane was a total loss, and the pilot ae SS SO Rew SRE POG, 26 CHE TaN, S Ree SS Ce 
to an had a long stay in the hospital. Such a failure might have been due to | ~ Sie te 
aft, 0 vrong propeller design, to overloading a properly designed propeller | raisers” may be present in propellers or any other repeatedly stressed 
having through the presence of stresses not allowed for by the designer, or to| part, through errors in design, or in machining, or they may exist in 
» name »00r metal in the propeller. Actually, the propeller was correctly de-| the metal itself. 
engag? signed to withstand the calculated load, the design load was not ex- The story of these failures and of failures in other fields is a tale| __ _—CMeage & Southern News Photo 
me 0 seeded in service, the propeller was of material of suitable quality | of notches, nicks, keyways, oil holes, screw threads, scratches, rough | will succeed Captain Reed Knight, 
f con (specimens cut from the propeller and subjected to endurance tests surfaces, quenching cracks, grinding cracks, sharp changes in section, | who has been named superintend- 
= enk zave entirely normal results) and was correctly machined and polished. | thin outstanding fins, poor fillets, tool marks, inclusions in the metal | ant of flying and director of mili- 
: "3 But after this propeller was finished, a patent number was stamped on | corrosion pits and the like, that is, some localized nucleus from which t 
BE oe +5 he blade, as shown in Figure 2. failure started. Big notches, little notches, sharp notches, round | “"Y ©4789. 
mpt to notches, deep scratches, shallow scratches are all nuclei of varying|A Million Miler with 
ny for- oe nga ck these ca be poy i when a screw eee or - Plenty to Spare 
Yr paris oi e is needed, it must be used but there is no need to use the . . 
1g sub- worst kind of screw thread, the oil hole need not be rough nor its During his career, Anderson has 
ame of edges unrelieved, or need the oil hole always be put in the worst loca- | flown heey pilot for the Coast Air- 
saan. of tion as far as “fatigue” is concerned. See Figure 3. ways in Los Angeles, and was also 
Se Vis “Fatigue” Is Important the first pilot to be employed by 
“Fatigue” of metals is of utmost importance in aircraft structures | Pacific Seaboard Airlines, which 
o issue and is of dangerous nature since it is difficult to determine under what | later became Chicago and South- 
nsistent payer ce or — eth vibrations a es kata agegys pesos cng i steaneiy. ern. He has logged more than 12,- 
a = : ; e vibration characteristics are in themselves 2 complex phenomena ; aor 
es oe teferences & seems — of Battelle Memorial a —Figure 2 on which to base an absolute formula or to chart a weak Tests, of aoe during his sixteen years 
Nicks and Cuts in Metal Are Nucleus of Failure course, are made and much is learned about “fatigue” and vibration | ying. 
i These nicks produced a local stress concentration which far ex- | but when the airplane is under actual flight operations, conditions are| Anderson was the last chairman 
ceeded the ability of the metal to withstand such stress repeatedly | encountered that are not always found on a test stand. of Chicago and Southern’s local 
> AN plied. bow were pace Set a wemmnare or ‘ag 4 . ——- — =? of the Pe ig oe ae pf meg gs cummin and pilots’ council. He has been trans- 
é inspector who passe e plane as ready for service wi S propeller | research groups shou ublicized in order to bring out their find- . 
done installed, did not realize that the nicks meant an inevitable progressive | ings and to keep the whole problem of fatigue and vibration more Poti 5 from anid bey wer to the 
failure. Today, no such propeller would be passed for service, but the | paramount in the minds of everyone designing, building, inspecting, |COmpany’s executive quarters 
factor to consider is that less obvious nicks or equivalent “‘stress-| and servicing aircraft. at Memphis, Tenn. 
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COLUMNIST WEINSTOCK GIVES CREDIT ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 


WHERE CREDIT IS R 


Editor’s note: It has come to 
the attention of the “AIR LINE 
PILOT” that a number of months 
ago Matt Weinstock, ace news- 
paperman and columnist for the 
Los Angeles News, devoted his en- 
tire column to a_ praiseworthy 
story of recognition of the vital 
wartime job being done by the air 
line pilots. Under the heading, 
“Where Men Are Men,” Mr. Wein- 
stock makes crystal clear the fact 
that air line pilots are far from 
the “creatures of routine” which 
some ration-brained critics would 
have the public believe. Farsight- 
ed, fair-minded, and straight-deal- 
ing newspapermen, such as Mr. 
Weinstock, represent the real char- | 
acter of the American press. This | 
writer belongs to the Ernie Pyle | 
type of American newspapermen 
who are playing such an outstand- 
ing role in the struggle to keep 





the best navigation, the best com- 
munication. 

Before you could say “air trans- 
port command” the military had 
taken over. 

Today around the clock these 
boys are kicking ships over vast 
expanses of water, over desert 
wastes, over strange, mountainous 
terrain. If anything happens and 
they could bail out, a doubtful is- 
sue, they figure on a 30 day hike 
before reaching civilization. 

And these are the same fellows, 
average age 36, you used to see 
at the airports, proudly wearing 
glittering uniforms. Now they 
grow beards, wear dirty blue 
denims and at times sit glued to 
their cockpit seats as much as 35 
hours without sleep. 

Pilots Know Full Meaning 
of Global War 
They have learned, as the Army 





America forever “The Home of 
the Free.” 


In one of his letters, a war cor-| 
respondent who had just been} 
flown across an ocean expressed 
amazement that the trip was made 
in an air liner. “It still had the 
name on it,” he wrote. 

We checked notes with a man 
in the flying business and got our) 
eyes opened. Some day when the 
world has cooled off a little the 
full story will be told of the magic 
performed by pilots of United, 
TWA, American, Western Air, 
Northwest, Eastern—in fact all of 
them. 

When we got into the war:the 
domestic air lines were called 
upon to fly cargo and personnel 
for the Army. The job was as- 
sumed to be strictly supplement- 
ary stuff. 

They carried tractors, hospital 
equipment, plasma, food, clothing, 
personnel, arms, gasoline, oil, 
candy, chewing gum—everything 
fighting men needed. They got the 
stuff where and when it was need- 
ed despite hazardous flying condi- 
tions and lack of adequate run- 
ways. Not an ounce of cargo was 
lost or a tire scratched on a land- 
ing wheel. 
Civilian Pilots Amazed | 
Army Fliers | 

The Army was amazed. The} 
word got around that the air line 
guys were supermen. Actually 
there was nothing super about it. 
For more than 20 years they had 
been flying scientifically, backed 
by the finest ground specialist 
maintenance detail in the world, 





| found out ahead of time, the full 
|meaning of global war. 


It is no military secret to state 
that one air line systematically 
operates land planes between the 
mainland and Australia. Another 
carries on in the north. A third 
and fourth make the north At- 
lantic look like a mud puddle. The 
rest thumb noses at the south At- 
lantic, South America, and Africa. 

Besides all this, they still main- 
tain schedules in this country. 
Naturally there aren’t as many 
seats as before, but despite the 
war priority passengers, civilians 
still get hacked around the skies. 
Describes the Feeling of 
Fatigue Encountered by 
Long Hours of Flying 

One fellow who hadn’t been out 
of his socks for three days tries to 
describe the feeling of utter flying 
fatigue. As he sat and navigated 
he got the odd, numb sensation 
that he was sitting on a wingtip, 
staring at himself through the 
open cockpit window. 

One thing they know they must 
not do—give in to this fatigue. 
Particularly over water they ope- 
rate on a tough fuel margin. If 
their navigation goes sour they’re 
apt to miss a small island some- 
where and face disaster as their 
fuel tanks go dry. 

They fly tremendous loads into 
uncertain weather, over new ter- 
rain. Most of all they feel their 
terrific responsibility. And best of 
all they make it look easy. 

Be Prepared to Duck When 
You Call a Pilot a “Softie’’! 


There have been endless pros 


and cons about the relative im- 








planes, aren’t they?” 


est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. 


Turbulence 


|is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 


| passenger comfort, which brings it 
| sal interest in air transportation. 


within the scope of almost univer- 
At the suggestion of the Air Line 


Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
|U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The twenty-first installment 


follows: 


III. Eddies or Waves Due to Shear | 
Between Adjoining Air Streams 
When Atmospheric Layers 
Involved Are Not too Stable 
1. During conditions when wind | 
velocity increases or decreases | 
rapidly with height at such a rate | 
that the shear overcomes the pre- 
vailing degree of atmospheric sta- | 
bility, eddies will form in the} 
layer, and bumpiness be produced. | 
2. At the interface between two | 
stratified air masses, one immedi-| 
ately above the other, flowing| 
with different velocities and char- 
acterized by markedly different 
temperatures and moisture con- 
tents, waves will be established. 
These will break up into eddies 
when the wind shear is strong in 
relation to the prevailing stability 
of the atmospheric layers involv- 
ed. Clouds which form patterns 
(as rolls, polygons, horseshoes) 
are indicative of the vertical mo- 
tions associated with the waves 
and eddies. Bumpiness will be} 
most pronounced near the inter-| 
face between the layers when con- 
vection currents from below dis-| 
turb the flow, and set up vertical | 
motions in the overlying resilient | 
inversion layer. 
3. During occurrence of adjoin- | 
ing convective currents moving in| 
opposite directions (whether ver- 
tical or oblique), eddies will form | 
in boundary zone between them. 
When the velocity gradient is 


portance of airpower, 
infantry, and tanks. Some say, 
“Let’s build 1,000,000 bombers 
and blast the Germans and Japs| 
| off the face of the earth.’ Others | 
jsay, “Let’s build 1000 dread-| 
naughts and carriers.” 

All the pilots say is, “Bombers 
or battleships—you have to get 
there ‘fustest with the mostest.’ | 


| Give us the stuff and train the| 


seapower, 





personnel—we’ll get them there| 
| ‘quicklike’.” 
And if someone ever dares| 


|challenge their work as slightly 
softie he better duck a left hook. 
Or if the pilot has restraint, the 
challenger will be told, ‘“Okeh, 
bring on bombers and fighters. We 
can fly them, too. 





They’re air- | 








As General MacArthur viewed this scene from a Flying Fortress, he momentarily forgot all about 
being a general and cried out excitedly, “BEAUTIFUL! WONDERFUL!” It was a landing of many para- 
troops in the Markham Valley to bottle up the Japs in the Lae Salamaua sector of New Guinea. Two 
transports (circled left) have unloaded. Three others come in from the right behind the smoke screen. The 
extent of the operations depicted in the picture shows the vast coverage of such an attack. This is mod- 
ern warfare in action—daring, picturesque, and swift, to say nothing of its deadly and decisive effects. 


Unloading Trouble Aplenty on New Guinea’s J ap Rats 







edi 


—Press Association Photo 





| erally 
| centers if precipitation is not oc- 
| curring, 





steep between the currents (as for 


| example, when the vertical veloc- 


ity changes rapidly with horizon- 


| tal distance, or when a strong up- 


draft adjoins a strong downdraft), 
turbulence and gusts become se- 
vere in the boundary region. The 
flow of wind past convective cur- 
rents, whether in clear air or cum- 
uliform clouds, also creates turbu- 
lent motions. 

IV. Thermal Convection 
Emanating from Relatively Warm 
Surfaces and Unstable Layers. 

1. During conditions of insta- 
bility within a layer, “bubbles” or 
currents of warm, buoyant air will 
ascend periodically from the warm 
surfaces, and cooler, heavier air 
from aloft will descend periodi- 
cally, replacing the buoyed-up 
air. Gusts and lulls, as well as 
small seale turbulence, are there- 
by produced, increasing in intens- 
ity with degree of instability, 
depth of unstable layer, wind ve- 
locity, and wind shear. The gentle 
sinking of cooler, heavier air from 
aloft is most marked over rela- 
tively cool surfaces, such as rivers, 
lakes, and green forects in the 
daytime. 

2. During conditions of insta- 
bility, when saturation occurs be- 
cause of thermal convection and 
clouds form, ascending convection 
“bubbles” and currents are gen- 
found beneath the cloud 


and stronger ascending 
currents are usually found with- 
in the clouds. Descending currents 
are often found around the peri- 
phery of a cloud thus formed and 
in the adjacent clear spaces. 
Bumpiness and turbulence (espe- 
cially up- and down-gusts) are 
very pronounced where convective 
“bubbles” exist and currents of 
opposing direction adjoin, or are 
disturbed from steady flow. (as at 
the top of convective-type clouds). 
Surface gustiness and atmosper- 
ie turbulence are comparatively 
strong if the clouds are developed 
to a great vertical extent with 
bases near the surface. This is 
particularly true of moist, deep, 
unstable air masses when heating 
at the ground is intense. Pro- 
nounced wind shear between lay- 
ers of atmosphere at different 
heights is conducive to small-scale 
turbulence. However, it hampers 
development of clouds of great 
vertical extent, such as towering 
cumulus and cumulonimbus, which 
require deep chimney-effect drafts 
and light winds for their genesis 
in hot stagnant weather. Suffi- 


| cient acceleration of warm, buoy- 
j}ant air 


through a_ considerable 
depth of a markedly unstable at- 


|mosphere leads to high upward 


velocity of convection currents 


| within the upper portion of cumu- 


liform clouds, and _ substantial 
downward velocity around them. 
Turbulence between the strong 
up- and down-currents may be- 
come of extreme intensity. 

V. Thermal Convection and 
Turbulence Associated With 
Clouds Manifesting Precipitation. 

1. With the onset of precipita- 
tion from alto-stratus and nimbo- 
stratus clouds, bumpiness under- 
goes a marked increase within the 
clouds and in the general neigh- 
borhood of the base of the rain or 
precipitation sheet. 

2. Upon transformation of a 
towering or swelling cumulus 
cloud into a cumulonimbus cloud, 
and the attendant formation of 
ice crystals at the top of the lat- 
ter, the falling of ice crystals into 
the underlying cloud region com- 
posed of super-cooled water drop- 
lets gives rise to strong turbu- 
lence, which is generally most in- 
tense near the level of 32°F. in 
the cloud. Large-scale convection 
currents occur within and near 
cumulonimbus clouds. 

8. Strong downdrafts are often 
associated with showers of hail, 
snow, and cold rain descending 
from considerable heights within 


Patterson 
Advocates Joint 
International 
Company 


A proposal to offset threatened 
postwar competition by Ameri- 
can air lines for international bus- 
iness which, he claimed, “would 
bring economic chaos and heavy 
government subsidy, playing di- 
rectly into the hands of a few who 
want government-owned overseas 
carriers,’”’ was made by William A. 
Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, in speeches before two 
groups in San Francisco, August 
4 and 5. 

“Pat” Isn’t Disturbed 

In outlining his company’s stand 
on foreign operations, Patterson 
reaffirmed that he would not sign 
the international policy agreement 
adopted by sixteen other air lines 
unless provision was made for 
a jointly owned and _ operated 
line. While expressing regret that 
he appeared “out of step” with 
other companies, he said he be- 
lieved they would “find by further 
study that such cooperation would 
serve best the interest in the over- 
seas transportation picture.” 

“T am interested first,” he stat- 
ed, “in the flag of the United 
States and keeping it in the lead 
in world air transportation. Sec- 
ondly, I am interested in private 
enterprise and not government- 
ownership here. The item of least 
importance is the matter of main- 
taining individual names. There is 
something we can sacrifice to hold 
our lead in the international pic- 
ture. One company, in which we 
could all participate, would give 
us the best elements needed in 
expansion.” 

Explains Reasons 

Patterson called the _ inter- 
national question “the most com- 
plex problem” facing the industry, 
and then went on to explain his 
reasons for thinking the nation’s 
air lines should cooperate to own 
and operate jointly one _ inter- 
national company. He said: 

“Let us take North Atlantic 
travel as an example. Naturally 
we know that the airplane will 
stimulate travel. During the first 
five years after the war, air travel 
across this route will increase ten 
times. Yet, fifty-four 100-passen- 
ger planes could handle it; and we 
would be foolish to assume that 
only American air lines will be 
competing for the business and 
revenue. 

“Foreign countries will 
landing rights. 


want 
At least six gov- 
ernment-owned carriers from 
other countries will be in the 
field. With wide-open competition 
among us, a minimum of six U. S. 
companies would be bucking the 
competition of six foreign lines. 
Pan American and American Ex- 
port are already in the field. It 
is only reasonable to assume 
that four transcontinentals would 
enter. The effect would be eco- 
nomic chaos. To survive, American 
companies would need heavy sub- 
sidy. And remember when we 
are subsidized, it means living in 
Washington from one finance com- 
mittee meeting to the next. 

“I think it is time we used 
statesmanship in business as well 
as in other international relations. 
Let us take one company and get 
and create a strong organization 
behind it. In that way we can 
satisfy our individual ambitions 
to compete against government- 
owned monopolies.” 











cumulonimbus clouds. Severe tur- 
bulence is to be expected in con- 
nection with various parts of the 
rain sheet, particularly the zone 
beneath the 32°F. level where 
melting of snowflakes and ice 
crystals occurs, the region immedi- 
ately beneath the rain sheet, and 
the boundaries of the rain sheet 
where strong upward-moving cur- 
rents exist in the surrounding 
space. Strong downdrafts induced 
by showers of cold precipitation 
act to create strong upward con- 
vection currents around them, and 
to produce excessive gustiness and 
turbulence where they strike the 
ground. 
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list of companies to which such 
proposals have been presented and 
which are now in various stages 


Continental, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, American, Panagra, 
Chicago & Southern, United Air 
Lines, Northeast, and National. 


ALPA’s First October Contract 
Making Meetings Were in Denver 


President Behncke and Negotia- | Chicago; 


tor Ulrich were in Denver on Oc- 
tober 4, 5, and 6 conferring with | 


Continental Air Lines about a sup- 
plemental agreement. At this con- 


CONFERENCES, TRAVEL, BUSY DO’S That Are | 
TIMES FOR ALPA CO 


NFERE 





port on October 18. On the 19th, 
Mr. Dickerman returned to Wash- 
ington, which is his regular ALPA 
assignment, and Mr. Behncke was 


; : | joined in New York by Mr. Ulrich, 
of completion: American Export, | ? ans Ms oe by Me. U 


ALPA negotiator and mediator. 
First Series of Conferences 
With AA 

The 19th marked the beginning 
of negotiations with American Air- 
lines. The pilots elected to act as 
conferees were: L. W. 
L. H. Williams, Bur- 


L. C. Dober, Chicago; R. W. Dit- 


| furth, New York; Gus. Konz, New 
| York; and A. E. “Prince”? Hamer, 


ference the pilot conferees were: 
G. Wade Johnson, R. L. Ains- 
worth, R. W. McCoy, D. Howe, | 
M. B. Folwell, and W. Harmesen, 
and speaking for the company 


were: Terrel C. Drinkwater, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President; O. R. 
Haueter, Vice-President, Opera- 
tions; Robert H. Purcell, Vice- 
President, 
Donald A. 
ant; and J. F. Weiler, Chief Pilot. 


Confer in New York with 
AA, Panagra, and Export 


Less than a week later, on Oc- 
tober 12, 13, and 14, President 
Behncke and Mr. Dickerman, 
ALPA’s Washington representa- 


tive, were in New York conferring 
with American Export Airlines. 
This was the third series of con- 
ferences with this company to es- 
tablish a basic employment agree- 
ment for its pilots. The conferees 


present at these conferences were: 
D. G. Richardson, Vice-President, 
Operations; Charles F. _ Blair, 
Chief Pilot; and E. G. Hamilton, 
Assistant to Vice-President, rep- 
resenting the company, and C. 


| 


New York (Transoceanic). The 
first conference on the 19th was 
between the pilot conferees and 
ALPA representatives, and _ its 
purpose was to place the final 
touches on a proposed draft of a 
supplemental agreement to be pre- 
sented to the company the follow- 


|ing day. 


Secretary - Treasurer; | 
Duff, Executive Assist- | 


On October 20 and 21, the first 
conferences were held with the 
company at its offices at the 
La Guardia Airport. 
Smith, Vice-President, Operations; 


| Gage Mace, Director, Flight Opera- 


A. “Tommy” Thompson, Berkley | 


Brandt, 
Emery 
pilots. 


Jr., K. A. Whitsit, and 
Martin, representing the 
Export is a 


hemisphere- | 


spanning operation, and the mere | 


writing of a pilots’ working agree- 
ment for such an operation is not 


a small task to say nothing of the| This pilots’ get-together took 
great amount of negotiating work|on the evening of October 


involved. 


Panagra’s Supplement 
Nears Completion 

From this series of conferences 
on Export, Negotiators Behncke 
and Dickerman switched to Pan- 


igra, the offices of which are on| 


the 59th floor of the Chrysler 
Building, New York; where, be- 


lieve it or not, on certain days 


the weather changes from zero- 
zero to flyable several times dur- 
ing a matter of a few hours. This 


‘ompany’s operation spiderwebs 
nearly all of the. west coast of 
South America. The Supplemental 
Agreement being negotiated with 
Panagra is extensive, and the 
progress being made is _ note- 
worthy; in fact, so much so, that 
it is expected that the conferences 
will soon end with the signing of 
1 complete agreement. There were 
no pilot conferees present at this 
series of conferences with Pan- 
igra. The company was repre- 
sented by Douglas Campbell, Vice- 
President, Operations, and an: ace 
of World War I. Behncke ‘and 
Dickerman carried the ball for the 
pilots. The ending of these confer- 
ences (Oct. 15, 16) found Behncke 


(Continued from Page 2) 


irst pilots presented C. E. with a 
wristwatch as a going-away pres- 
ont. After all, an inspector can’t 
e late his first day of work. “Lots 
1f luck, Elmer.” 
Lee’s Back From the Wars 

From M.T.D.—Captains Parker 
ind Robertson to the Eastern Di- 
‘ision. Captains Dickerson, Wells, 
King, and Smith on our new run 
to New Orleans, with the able as- 
istance of Captain G. Lee (back 
from the wars) Holloway, perhaps 
the first veteran of World War II 
0 be rehabilitated. Welcome back, 
Lee—those poor flat feet may not 
fit the pedals of a P-38, but for 
size, the ones on a DC-3 should 
9¢ ample enough. 





tions; William Miller, Assistant 
Director, Flight Operations; W. W. 


tions; D. M. Beard, Flight Engi- 
neer; and Oliver Wilson, Superin- 
tendent, Crew Manning, 
sented the company during these 
talks. 
ALPA Confers with Three 
Carriers on One Day 

On the following day, October 
22, Mr. Behncke again conferred 


with Panagra and Export in the| once before you are over the air-| fitted with a special 
| port. : 
noon of the same day, he, together| worry about other planes in the | high altitudes. A don- 
with the other American Airlines| vicinity. Maybe they will see you.| key in a Flying Fort- 
| pilot conferees, continued confer- 


morning, and during the after- 


ences with American Airlines. 
While in New York, two other 
important mass meetings were 
held. One was attended by a large 
portion of American Export pilots. 
place 
15, 


Harris, | 


Hugh L.} 


} 


ES" Really DON’TS | 


Editor’s note: Through subter-| 
ranean channels, the AIR LINE | 
PILOT recently received this com- 
munication from a _ pilot who| 
wrote: “Following a general ‘bull | 
session’ recently among several | 
pilots discussing their ‘pet peeves,’ | 
I jotted down some notes. Just | 
thought if they were ‘fit material’ 
for publication some good might | 
come of sending them in. Having | 
no desire to start a one-man cam-| 
paign, I’d rather not be ‘quoted as 


hind this contribution from Au- 
thor X: 

















SKEWERED, COOKED, AND READY TO SERVE 


_Again Paul Bunyan is on the loose. We have all heard of the tall 
stories about Paul’s escapades in the north country and now we hear 


| the great Bunyan has shifted his prowess to another field. 
| 
bank; P. L. Carpenter, Burbank;| the author.” That's the story be-| 


In the west country of England, whence come this island’s counter- 
parts of the Paul Bunyan yarns and other tall stories of the American 
west and northwest, it is said that the new high-speed, jet-propelled 


| plane “sucks in birds which come too close as a vacuum cleaner sucks 


—_—_ |in dust.” It is also said that “the birds are sucked in at the forepart 
1. When the pilot is making an | of the jet-propelled plane mechanism and ejected at the rear, skewered, 


makes the approach more inter- 
esting—especially at some range 


|\like La Guardia. 


2. If some phase of your work 
is criticized, stick up for your 
rights and argue. 


8. When “in range,’ turn on 


| all the lights in the cockpit, call 


| the ground -station, and wait. As 
repre- | 


soon as the ground station starts 
giving you the landing code num- 


| bers you still have plenty of time 
|to get out the code book, pencils, 


etc. In case you don’t have enough 
time, you can always have the 
ground station repeat at least 


In the meantime, don’t 


4. Don’t bother to buy maps 


|and learn the route. The pilot is 
| supposed to know where he is go- 
|ing, and anyway, you’ll gradually 
|absorb enough to get by on. 


5. Instructions say to cage and 


| reset the gyro compass every 


fifteen minutes. Be sure to do this 


1943. Mr. Behncke was the prin-| jyst before reaching the range 
cipal speaker and his talk centered | station on final instrument ap- 


around ALPA history and current 
problems. Export is a new com- 
pany, and not so long ago it had 
only a small number of pilots 
which has since grown to a total 
of approximately 90. The other 
meeting on Oct. 23 was with the 
American Airlines pilots repre- 
senting the ocean operation Local 


Executive Council No. 60, of 
which A. E. “Prince” Hamer is 
chairman. It related to seniority 
questions arising from pilots’ 


transferring to and from the com- 
pany’s ocean operation. The dis- 
cussion was spirited and at some 
points rather sharp, but, as is tra- 


ditionally the outcome of ALPA| 





proach. The pilot is practically 
certain to notice your co-opera- 
tion. 

6. Take your time when calling 
the tower for take-off clearance. 
There’s really no hurry, because 
you'll probably have a station de- 
lay at the next stop anyway. 

7. Act nonchalant. A good way 
to do this is to have the steward- 
ess serve your meal during a 
thunderstorm or heavy icing con- 
ditions. This shows the pilot you 
have the fullest confidence in him 
that he can do everything without 
your help. 

8. Always alibi when you make 


meetings, decisions were reached|a poor landing—in case you’re 


on all 6f the issues involved. 


Hope of a Letup? 
No, Not the Slightest 


The balance of the month was 


taken up with routine ALPA busi-| 


ness. There is not the slightest 
hope of a letup nor even a slowing 
up in ALPA’s activities while the 
war is in progress and, more than 
likely, things will become still 
more pressurized before there is 
any change for the better. ALPA’s 
schedule ahead is tighter than a 
Scotchman’s wallet zipper, and, in 
addition to other scheduled activi- 
ties for the month of November, 
there is being planned a first 
meeting of the heads of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, the British 
Air Line Pilots Association, and 


the Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association—in short, ‘“ALPA,” 
“BALPA,” and “CALPA.” Im- 


portant subjects, international in| 


nature, are on the agenda for dis- 
cussion. This will be the first meet- 
ing under the International Agree- 
ment of Affiliation completed and 
signed by the three pilot organi- 
zations, BALPA, ALPA, and 
CALPA, in Toronto, Canada, on 
April 18, 1948. 

Slow and Laborious Travel 

Is Worst Handicap, Says Behncke 


When President Behncke was 
asked about ALPA’s doubled and 


tripled amount of work, he said, | 





| lucky enough to get one. By do- 


ing this you will build up a good 
reserve of them for future use— 
after you’re promoted. 

9. Don’t worry about being a 
good copilot. Didn’t they tell you 
when you got the job that you 
could expect to be checked out as 
“Captain” within a year at the 
most. Too bad it wasn’t included 
in the working agreement. 








“T wouldn’t mind it a bit if only 
transportation weren’t so difficult. 
We are now spending about half 
of our time trying to get some 
place where there is work to be 
done and that’s only just half of 
it. Here is the second half—when 
the job is finished, try and get 
back on schedule and then on to 
the next job!” 
1943 Convention Is 
Something to Ponder 

It is also high time ALPA starts 
thinking about its 1943 conven- 
tion, which, in all probability, the 
Directors will vote to dispense 
with this year because of the war, 
transportation difficulties, and the 
Association’s already too - tight 
schedule of work. This would, in 
any event, be the wisest thing to 
do, principally because there is 
very little of importance on the 
19438 convention calendar. 


Until next month—good flying. 


It also | 


and 
| Poplarville, Miss., mans 


a ur | flating. Lady Moe, good 
| Remind him | juck donkey mascot of 
| you’re doing what “Captain Bill” | 
| taught you in the school. This will | was aboard this Flying 
usually stop any further argu-| Fortress which bombed 
| ment. 
Braznell, Chief of Flight Opera-| 


/instrument approach correct the | C00ked, and ready for the table.” 
volume contro] on his radio set if| _. : 
|it gets too loud or too faint for | this one heads the list—at least for the moment. 
| you. This is always sure-to make | 
|a big hit, because it shows him | 
| you’re doing something. 


Talk about screwy indirect results of the modern developments, 


x * * 


NOW WE’VE SEEN EVERYTHING 


Well, at last we’ve seen everything—a donkey in a Flying Fortress 
apparently comfortably relaxing while T/Sgt. H. J. Amacker, of 





his machine gun to do 
a bit of superman de- 


a U. S. bomber crew, 


Bordeaux during a re- 
turn flight from North 
Africa, where they 
landed after bombing 
the Nazi Messerschmitt 
production center at 
Regensburg, Bavaria, 
on August 17. Locked 
in the radio compart- 
ment, Lady Moe twice 
hit the roof when the 
bomber had to take 








evasive action. She was 


oxygen mask for use at 


ress! Imagine that! 
| Well, maybe it isn’t so 
| farfetched after all. 
An Army donkey is 
really an abbreviated 
Army mule, and we all 
know how that mule 
can bray and kick— 
man, oh man! And 
——. of ee ‘ 
an icking, a Flying " <—u 
Fortress can really do —Press Association Photo 
that too—man, oh man, and definitely! So maybe after all this is just 
a two-mule combination, kicking hell out of the Axis. Anyway, we’re 
all for the idea—man, oh man, and definitely! 
* * ca 


SHAME, SHAME 


In the midst of all the furor over global air routes, a humorous 
item crept into the news at the CAB last fortnight. . . . Received by the 
Board was an application filed by William B. Allen of Washington, 
D. C., for several helicopter routes. . .. Board personnel related that 
Allen was a Washington high school student. . . . They went on to say 
that another individual had been calling up the Board inquiring about 
helicopters. ... So they asked Allen if he knew this individual... . “Oh 
sure, I know him,” the boy said. ‘‘He sits near me in school. He’s 
trying to steal my stuff.” ... Assuming that Allen is a high school 
student, we give him credit for a nicely-written application—better, 
in fact, than quite a few we’ve read. ... (Air carrier attorneys, please 
note that last crack—shame, shame!) 

* * 


SIXTH FROM THE LEFT ISN’T MINE 


Sure, we heard from him! Want to bet? Oh! you already saw 
the picture postcard—the kind he always sends. Whom are we talking 
about? Step up a little closer and lend us an ear and we’ll tell you. 
None other than the windblown, altitude-soaked, old, dehydrated 


| 
| 





veteran Jack Miller who 
American-Grace Airways, 


ces the top of the seniority list of Pan 
eadquartered at Lima, Peru. 
On the back of a postcard (see cut) of 18 little Canal Zone 
natives as naked as the day they were born Jack says, “Hello Dave: 
Sorry I haven’t written on account of Se family affairs, BUT I 


WILL HAVE YOU KNOW THAT THE LITTLE FELLOW SIXTH 
FROM THE LEFT ISN’T MINE.” Signed, Captain Jack Miller. 


To say that Jack is suffering from the pangs of conscience would 
be unkind now, wouldn’t it? The truth is that Jack has been in South 
America so long that if he did have any children (please note we just 
said children), they would be far larger than the one sixth from the 
left. A rather lame effort at meg er you out, isn’t it, Jack, old fellow? 
Maybe it would have been far better if we had kept our big mouths 
shut in the first place. 


Seriously, Jack is one of the greatest air line pilots of all time. 


He is a two million miler and has a heart greater and larger than even 
his splendid flying record. e, 
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President’s Pilot 
Flies Wilhelmina 


When Wilhelmina of The Ne- 
therlands, last of the great queens 
to rule an empire and the first to 
fly the Atlantic, completed her 
journey by the Yankee Clipper 
from Great Britain to Canada in 
June of 1942, she expressed the 
hope that, after her visit was over, 
it would be possible for Pan 
American Airways to return her 
overseas. 

Barely a year later the Queen’s 
wish was fulfilled as she stepped 
aboard a clipper at an eastern 
maritime port a few short months 
ago and was landed a few hours 
later in Northern Ireland. 

Boards Clipper Two Hours in 
Advance of Departure 

The Queen and her party board- 
ed the Clipper about two hours 
before the time set for its de- 
parture on July 4. Traveling with 
her were her Prime Minister, Jan 
Van Kleffens; her _ secretary, 
bodyguard, and her personal maid. 
Representing the United States 
Government on the flight was 
Captain Lanny Callan, naval 
attache on the staff of Anthony 





Biddle, United States Ambassador | 


don. 
Wilhelmina Returns to 
Rule in Exile 
The return flight, taking the 
Queen back to her duties as head | 
of the Netherlands Government- | 
in-Exile in London, was in direct 
contrast to her first Clipper jour- 
ney westward to visit her daugh- 
ter, the Princess Juliana, whom 
she had not seen in two years. 
Each day then had brought 
more bad news for the United 
Nations. Bataan and the Fortress 
of Corregidor in the Philippines 
had fallen. The Japanese warlords 
were riding high throughout the 
Netherlands East Indies, through- 
out all Asia in fact, and their 
forces even had begun to dig in 
on the North American outposts 
of Kiska and Attu in the Aleu- 
tians. In North Africa, British 
forces were taking terrible punish- 
ment around Tobruk. Europe was 
completely under Hitler’s thumb, | 
and Lidice had just been wiped 
off the face of the earth by the 
black Nazi rage at the assassina- 
tion of their Hangman Heydrich. 
The Luftwaffe, still sowing death 
and destruction over English cities, 
had just blasted Canterbury, dam- 
aging the famous cathedral. 


“It Was So Beantiful,” Said Queen 


It was no wonder, back in 1942, 
that Wilhelmina slept fitfully dur- 


} 
| 





Two Aces Fly The Queen 





changing recollections of a recent 


—Pan American Photo | 

Dutch-speaking Capt. Marius Lodeesen, the one hiding behind the | 
: . classy-appearing chin foliage—a bumper crop, we'd 
to the exiled governments in Lon- | Captain, we’re just jealous because we can’t grow one, and Skipper | 
| Howard M. Cone (one of FDR’s Casablanca pilots), both air line pilots | 
| and masters of PAA transoceanic Flying Boats. 


flight on which they carried Queen 


Wilhelmina of The Netherlands from an eastern port to Northern 
Ireland. On disembarking at her destination the Queen said, ‘“‘This is a 
good clipper,’”’—an all-inclusive statement, rather deep though, for a 


clipper can’t be good 





dows upon the night sea that I did 
not rest as long as I should. It 
was so beautiful.” 

This time, however, as_ she 
boarded the Clipper, it was to re- 
turn towards a Europe seething 
with the hope that invasion of 


Sicily by the United Nations 
meant deliverance was near at 
hand. 


Queen Wilhelmina went directly 
to the compartment which had 
been specially prepared for her 


and her maid. She napped for an | 


hour and a half and then break- 
fasted in bed. The morning she 


passed with her party in a private | 


sitting room set up near her com- 
partment. 

Capt. Howard M. Cone, Jr., the 
Pan American Airways skipper 
who commanded the Dixie Clip- 
per, which carried President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to and from 
the historic Casablanca Confer- 
ence, was master of the Clipper 
on which the Queen returned. 
“My Responsibility Then Was No 
Greater’”—Cone’s Gallant Reply 

Recalling that flight, Queen 


ing that westward passage. Yet| Wilhelmina observed that it must 


she told Pan American officials:| 2ve been a great responsibility to 
“T looked so much out of the win-| C2!TY the President of the United 


without good pilots and supporting crew members. 


From a technical point of view, 
the passage was in every way per- 
fect. A good weather forecast— 
credited by Captain Cone to Allan 
C. Clark, meteorologist of Pan 
American’s Atlantic Division, and 
his staff — was fulfilled by the 
cloudless skies through which the 
Clipper traveled. So accurate were 
the computations of the navigator, 
that the Clipper landed just four 


minutes after the estimated time | 


of arrival. 
“This Is a Good Clipper,” 
Observed the Queen in 
| Appreciation 

As the Queen stepped to the 
seawing of the great aircraft at 
the end of her transatlantic jour- 
| ney, to continue by plane to the 


British capital, she summed up her 


| reactions in one short sentence, 
|repeated several times, ‘This,’ 


said Queen Wilhelmina, “This is a 


good Clipper.” 


say—excuse us, | 


Here they are ex- | 


F. D. R. FAVORS 
PRIVATE OWNERS 
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ing illustration was given by the 
President. 

Mr. Roosevelt said his idea was 
that a Canadian line operating, 
for example, from Canada to the 
Bahama Islands, should be allowed 
to refuel in this country but not 
haul passengers between Buffalo 
and Miami. The same thing, he 
added, would apply to interna- 
tional lines in all parts of the 
world, crossing different countries. 
Airport Ownership 
Is Not Important 

Conferences thus far have not 
reached the point of discussing in- 
dividual airports but the Presi- 
dent’s conception of free air in- 
cludes free use of airports now in 
use and being built, and that the 
ownership of the airports in- 
volved is unimportant in a pro- 
gram of free air operations. 

The issue of reciprocal rates 
was raised and the point made 
that lower standards of living and 
lower costs in another country 
|might reflect itself in an unfair 
competitive advantage over Am- 
erican aviation companies with 
higher costs of operation. It is be- 
lieved by the President that this 
would be a detail which would 
have to be worked out, although 
he could not be pinned down to 
any statement as to just how long 
after the war foreign bases would 
be available for American air 
operations. 

Veteran Air Legislator Lea Is 
Not Basically in Disagreement 

“T am entirely in agreement 
with the proposition that air trans- 
port should be under _ private 
ownership and operation,’ said 
Chairman Clarence F. Lea of the 
House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. However, 
he differed with the President’s 
position that non-profitable routes 
might be government owned. 

“TI make the suggestion,” said 
Lea, ‘that where we have such a 
foreign line, I still believe, primar- 
| ily, that, that line should be priv- 
| ate; that we should give it com- 
| pensation; and that under eco- 
|nomical management allow it to 
| operate on its own as an inde- 
| pendent enterprise.” : 
| Apparently Franklin Is Against 
—“One Instrument Air Lines” 

Lea indicated that his policy of 
national sovereignity of air space 








URGES ZONING 
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protect the country’s flying fields 
from the erection of dangerous 
obstructions, there is also going to 
have to be given consideration to 
Federal condemnation laws. This, 
of course, gets into a rather ex- 
tensive legal field. I merely wish 
to bring it up and point out that 
unless Federal condemnation teeth 
are legislated into the control of 
air space jurisdiction, it will be 
impossible to prevent and remove 
obstructions from around flying 
fields and along the airways. 
Federal Control of Air Space 
Can Provide Safer Airports 

The navigable rivers and other 
navigable water spaces of this 
country are controlled by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers, Army Engineering 
Corps. I do not know all the de- 
tails about this, but in any event, I 
noticed nobody can build a bridge, 
a dock, or in any way interfere 
with the navigable channels of 
our rivers and lakes and coast- 
wise waterways unless they clear 
the project they have in mind 
with the Army engineers. In the 
air picture when it becomes a 
matter of preventing the building 
or the removing of a dangerous 
obstruction around air fields and 
along airways, it is usually based 
first on the complaint of the pilots 
who are harassed by such ob- 
structions and the safety of their 
passengers jeopardized. 





is basically not in disagreement 
with President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment supporting “freedom of the 
air.” 

His opposition to “Freedom of 
the Air’ has arisen, he says, to 
some extent, from the general 
manner in which the phrase has 
been used without specifications. 
He claims to be in thorough ac- 
cord with the principle that other 
countries should be allowed to 
operate over the United States. 

“Allowing other countries to 
operate over the United States 
should be regarded as a privilege 
and not‘as a right,’’ Lea said. “I 
hesitate to endorse ‘freedom of 
the air’ until it is specifically de- 
fined. On the proposition, how- 
ever, that foreign lines should be 
given passage through United 
States’ air, I am in agreement 
with the President.” 

















Ban Is Lifted _ 


day,” 
| plied. 
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which was authorized by Circular 
Letter No. 101-43 of October 30, 
1943 and signed by Mr. F. W. 
Reichelderfer, Chief of the Bur- 
eau, will permit the reporting of 
much en route weather which, due 
to the inconvenience and time con- 
suming requirements of the cod- 
ing procedure, has heretofore been 
lost as was brought out in recent 
crash hearings conducted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

It is to be hoped that as the war 
progresses toward a_ successful 
conclusion a wide variety of addi- 
tional restrictions may be lifted. 

While the ban on broadcasting 
plain English weather reports was 
lifted for all CAA radio stations, 
coded broadcasts of Canadian 
weather continue. Accordingly, 
pilots making flights during which 
they will need reports on Canad- 
ian weather are responsible for 
obtaining the proper code forms 
prior to departure. 

“Alaco - Airmetco” (aircraft 
landing code and aircraft meteor- 
ological code) will continue in ef- 
fect in Canada west of Montreal. 
East of Montreal a Canadian com- 
bination code will be used. Code 
forms are-still available from any 
weather bureau or CAA office or 
from company or military opera- 
tions offices. 








|S 


tates. 

“My responsibility then was no 
greater than the one I have to- 
Capt. Cone gallantly re- 


Obviously enjoying the trip, the 
Queen signed the Short Snorter 
bills of her fellow travelers, as 
she had done on the westward trip 
a year ago, sipped American soft 
drinks and remarked, smiling, 
“They have the most amazing 
drinks in the States.” 

The presence of another native 
of Holland on the Clipper gave 
her added pleasure. This was Pan 
American’s Capt. Marius Lodee- 
sen, who, having never flown the 
North Atlantic course before, was 
making the flight for a routine 
check. The two carried on conver- 
sations in their native tongue. 
All Were Amazed 

From captain to steward, there 
had naturally been considerable 
speculation about the nature of 
the flight and the passengers to be 
carried. All were amazed when 
their passenger turned out to be 
Queen of The Netherlands. As 
surprised as when he served the 
President, Steward Edward J. 
Garcia remembered, however, that 
the Queen came aboard wearing a 
dark, flowered street dress and a 
lightweight coat of midnight blue.|} TWO FIRSTS 
Everything on the Beam, 
Even the Victuals 





They are both old-timers—David L. Behncke, ALPA’s 
: Mal B. Freeburg, Chief Pilot of Northwest Airlines. 
ere. of A: Ra sce is Fa old-timer gge point oF be oo ae from < ig of, well, me 
| anything in the business involving longevity. Seriously, Freebur, the outstanding distinction of be- 
The meals, prepared by Joseph | ing the first air line pilot to be awarded the Air Mail Medal of 





—Northwest Airlines Phot: 
president (pointing) and 
Both are also original organ- 


onor, under the provisions of the late 


De Grande, Pan American chef, | Congressman Clyde Kelly’s bill, Public Law No. 661, which was personally presented by FDR. This was 
were described by Steward Garcia | the first legislation sponsored by the air line pilots and passed by Congress in their interests. Behneke was 


as being “really on the beam.” 


| the first pilot to be employed by Northwest Airlines. The “Beam” is the company’s official news organ, 
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